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BOOK AND NEWSPAPER LETTER. 
WE invite attention to our new Small Pica No. 
4, shown on pages 60 and 61. It is a well cut, 
clear, and attractive face, for which we anticipate 
a large demand. The other book and newspaper 
faces shown in this number will also, we think, 
bear comparison with any in the market. In 


tration of this by comparing the straw paper on 


addition to those designated by name, we show | 


our Bourgeois No. 3 in the body of our journal, 
our Minion No. 5 on page 56, and our Nonpareil 
No. 8 in the poetry, notes, and advertisements. 
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PAPER-MAKING. 


FEW processes are more interesting, especially | 


to printers, than the manufacture of paper, and 
of but few is an intelligible description more dif- 
ficult. The present article is written rather with 
the view of aiding the reader when visiting a 
paper-mill than in the hope that it will prove 
fully satisfactory in itself. 


Paper may be made of ‘any fibrous vegetable 


matter, and Mr. Munsell, in his most valuable 
Chronology, enumerates no less than a hundred 
and three substances which have been employed 
or experimented on for this purpose. The list 
includes nettles, hornets’ nests, manures, and 
stone!* Chinese paper is commonly supposed 
to be made of silk; but silk alone cannot be re- 
duced to a suitable pulp; and, while it may be 


partially employed, the main ‘stock’ is obtained | 


from the inner bark of the bamboo and mulberry 
tree, hempen rags, &c. The Japanese use the 
mulberry tree largely, if not exclusively. 

The difficulty heretofore, in Europe and in this 
country, in making paper from straw, barks, &e., 
did not lie so much in the nature of the materials 
employed as in the expensiveness of Working 
them, and in the consequent inability to produce 


the paper as cheaply as an equad quality made of 


rags. 


Great improvements, however, have been 


made within a few years in this direction, and | 


the curious in such matters will find a good illus- 


* Edward Grantless, a marble cutter, of Glasgow, ob 


tained a patent, in 1856, for a mode of making paper 


from stone. 


which the Ledger of this city is now printed with 
that first used on the same paper in 1854—the 
relative cost, as compared with rag paper, being 
about the same. 

Linen and cotton rags,* nevertheless, still con- 
tinue to be the staple articles used for making 
paper, and no substitute has yet been discovered 
for the finer grades. We shall, therefore, confine 
our remarks to the most improved processes em- 
ployed in the manufacture of rag paper, and shall 
give only the leading points, avoiding such details 
as might tend to confuse the description. 

The first step in the manufacture of paper is 
‘*sorting’’ the rags; the different qualities being 
carefully separated, and forming the ‘stock’? for 
different qualities of paper. These are then placed 
in the ‘*rag cutter,’ where they are passed be- 
tween rollers, the peripheries of Which are armed 
with sharp knives so arranged as to cut them 
into shreds, 

The rags are carried on an ‘tapron’ directly 
from the ‘‘cutter’? to the ‘‘duster,’? which con- 
sists of a number of sieves and revolving arms, 
having a rapid motion, over and between which 
they are passed. At the close of the operation 
the rags are thrown to the rear of the machine, 
while the refuse is deposited below. This varies 
according to the quality of the rags fed in, and is 
generally worthless ; but the refuse of the -best 
stock can be used in making the commonest paper. 

Thus prepared, the rags are placed in a large 
boiler (called the ‘‘rotary’’) placed horizontally, 
in which they are subjected to the action of an 


* It is amusing to read the appeals made to our great- 
grandmothers to “save their rags” 
the paper manufactories.””. The muses, even, were in- 
voked to enforce these appeals. For example, in 1769, 
the poet, in a didactic mood, exclaims :— 


sous to “encourage 


‘Rags are as beauties which concealed lie, 
jut when in paper how it charms the eye! 
Pray, save your rags! new beauties it discover, 
For paper, truly, every one’s a lover, 
By the pen and press such knowledge is display d 
As would n’t exist if paper was not made!” 
Again, in 1807, ye poet deprecateth waggery :— 
“Sweet ladies, pray be not offended, 
Nor mind the jest of sneering Wags; 
No harm, believe us, is intended 
When humbly we request your rags.” 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year Is6s, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, in the Clerk's Othce of the District Court of the United States 


for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania 
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alkaline solution—usually the soda ash of com- 
merce and quicklime. Steam is then introduced 
at a high pressure, and the huge boiler, capable 
of containing three tons, is rapidly rotated. This 
treatment continues from ten to fifteen hours, and 
results in cleaning the white rags and ‘starting 
the color”? from the colored. 

They are now taken to the ‘‘ washer engine.” 
The operation of this machine cannot be made 
perfectly clear to those who have not witnessed 
it. We may say in a general way that the rags 
are passed and repassed between a heavy cylin- 
der (weighing three tons), supplied with about 
forty steel ribs (‘‘fly-bars’’), and the ‘‘plate,”’ 
which is composed of similar ribs shaped into a 
segment of a circle conforming to the curvature 
of the cylinder above. A constant supply of pure 
spring water, which covers the bars, is kept up 
throughout the operation. The momentum given 
to these bars by the revolving roll carries the 
rags between them and the bed-plate. The mass 
of water and rags, having been thus passed under 
the bars, is returned through the part of the tub 
beyond the cylinder. As the ‘‘stock”’ is reduced, 
the cylinder is gradually lowered until the ‘‘fly- 
bars”? almost touch the ‘‘plate.’? The rags are 
thus triturated into what is called ‘‘ half-stuff’*— 
that is, are reduced half-way to pulp. It is essen- 
tial to the clearness of the paper that the water 
used in this operation should be perfectly pure. 

This ‘‘half-stuff’? is now placed in vats, with 
a quantity of chloride of lime, and left to bleach 
and drain for three or four days.* It is then 
transferred to the ‘‘ beater engine,’’ which is the 
same as the ‘‘ washer engine”’ except that it has 
more ‘‘fly-bars’? set closer together. This ma- 
chine is at first run with the cylinder raised, so 
that the ‘‘stuff’? may be well washed and freed of 
the chlorine, which, if allowed to remain, would 
destroy the texture of the paper. The sizingt or 


coloring matter is now added, the cylinder gradu-- 


ally lowered, and the ‘‘half-stuff thus reduced 
to pulp. Itis in this operation that the paper- 
maker’s skill is tested. Great judgment is requi- 
site to produce pulp of just the proper consistence. 
If it be left too coarse, the paper will be rough ; 
if made too fine, the paper will be rotten. 

When made, the pulp passes into the ‘ stuff- 
chest.’? This is a large reservoir, in the interior 
of which the ‘‘agitator’’ constantly revolves, and 
thus preserves the uniform consistence of the 


* The finest paper is made of purely white rags, and 
the aid of chemicals is not required in bleaching it. 

t Sizing is usually composed of rosin for regular print- 
ing paper, and of gelatin for writing paper; the latter 
being sized in the sheet instead of in the engine. 
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pulp (or, rather, ‘stuff,’ for much water is min- 
gled with it) by preventing it settling. This 
‘*stuff-chest”’ is simply a huge churn set on end. 

The actual making of the paper now begins. 
Our description of the operation is based on a 
Fourdrinier Paper Machine capable of making 
paper seventy-two inches wide and of producing 
over two tons in twenty-four »urs.* 

The pulp is pumped into » chest at the end of 
the machine, from which it is drawn as needed, 
and passes through fine brass strainers (‘‘ pulp- 
sereens’’), being meanwhile subjected to a con- 
stant flow of pure water. The pure pulp, freed 
from the knotty particles that may have remained, 
now goes into a second chest or vat, so arranged 
as to allow it to flow, in such width and quantity 
as may be required, on to an apron that leads to 
a fine wire cloth. The pulp is now fairly on the 
machine. 

This cloth, te *hnically called ‘‘ the wire,’’ is an 
endless wire web, having thirty-five hundred holes 
to the square inch, through which the water 
drains off. It extends thirty-three feet, being 
supported below by a number of small rollers, 
while two large ones at the ends, around which it 
passes, give it the longitudinal motion that carries 
the pulp forward to the pressing rollers. This is 


* In 1799, Louis Robert, a workman in the employ of 
Francois Didot, at Essonne, France, invented the first 
machine for making paper in an endless web. He re- 
ceived a gratuity of 8,000 francs from the French govern- 
ment anda patent for fifteen years. The machine was 
not, however, made operative in France, but the model 
was taken to England by Leger Didot, who agreed to 
pay Robert 25,000 francs for it and the patent. Here, John 
Gamble, an Englishman who had accompanied Didot, 
succeeded in obtaining an English patent for improve- 
ments. The first successful machine was constructed 
(on Robert’s plan) by Bryan Donkin in 1803, Shortly 
after, Messrs. Henry and Sealy Fourdrinier, wealthy sta- 
tioners and paper-makers of London, purchased the 
patents of Didot and Gamble, and engaged Donkin to 
build the machines. They expended £60,000 in perfect- 
ing and introducing them, and “received but little en- 
couragement from the paper-manufacturers throughout 
the kingdom.” 

Didot failed to fulfil his contract with Robert, who re- 
covered his patent, but does not appear to have profited 
by it, for the first machine constructed in France was 
on the Fourdrinier model, and was said to be inferior to 
one imported from England about the sametime. After 
eight years’ incessant labor, Gamble was utterly ruined, 
and assigned his remaining rights to Messrs. Fourdri- 
nier. Henry, the surviving partner of this once opulent 
firm, died, in 1855, at ninety years of age, in poverty and 
obscurity. Donkin, however, appears to have been suc- 
cessful. In 1851, Messrs. Donkin & Co. constructed their 
191st machine, and, we believe, still continue the manu- 
facture of them. The Fourdrinier Machine is built in 
the United States by Nelson Gavit, Philadelphia, John 
L. Seaverns, and Rice, Barton & Co., Worcester, Mass., 
and Smith, Winchester & Co., South Wyndham, Conn. 
A first-class machine costs from $15,000 to $20,000. 
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made into a compact sheet by means of a jarring | 


lateral motion which is ingeniously communicated 
to the wire web on which it rests, and which is 
equivalent to the shaking of the sieve in the old 
process of making paper by hand. It is here that 
the width of the sheet is regulated. Thick strips 
of gum (called ‘‘deckles’’) are attached to the 
sides of a carriage which rests on ‘‘the wire.” 
These are adjustable, and prevent the pulp flow- 
ing beyond the set width. 

The continuous sheet of pulp thus formed is 
passed between two large felt-covered rollers and 
delivered to the first ‘‘press-rolls,?? which still 
further rid it of water, and thence to a second 
series which squeeze out nearly all that remains. 

The sheet has now acquired considerable firm- 
ness, and is carried around six ‘ dryers’’—or 
cylinders—thirty inches in diameter. These are 
heated by steam, maintained at an average pres- 
sure of twelve pounds to the square inch—the 
amount of heat required depending on the thick- 
ness or weight of the paper. Uniform drying is 
essential to good paper, and, other things being 
equal, the more ‘dryers’? employed the stronger 
it will be. Common paper is now finished, and 
is run on reels ready for cutting. 

The finer qualities, however, are afterwards 
passed around and between a number of highly 
polished steel cylinders, called ‘‘calenders,’’ from 
six to fourteen inches in diameter. These vary 
in number, according to the grade of paper being 
made. As many as twenty-seven are sometimes 
employed, though ten constitute a very efficient 
‘*stack.’?? The smoothness and finish which cha- 
racterize calendered paper are imparted by this 
process. The most highly finished paper is after- 
wards subjected to a process called ‘* web-calen- 
dering.’ The web of paper is passed through a 
stack of four or six rolls of paper and chilled iron 
alternating, run at a high speed, which impart 
the gloss peculiar to super-calendered paper. 

The cutting machine has circular cutters in 
front which slit and trim the paper (usually made 
double width) lengthwise. The two strips are 
carried through by a roller, and cut the required 
length by a revolving knife, the sheets falling in 
twé piles in the rear of the machine. They are 
then sorted, counted, and packed. 

The quality of paper depends almost wholly on 
the ‘*stock”’ used, although, of course, more time 
and care are bestowed on each step in the manu- 
facture of the finer than of the coarser varieties. 
Linen rags are generally conceded to make the 
best ‘‘stock,’? though not a few paper-makers 
hold that a slight admixture of cotton rags tends 
to produce better working paper. 
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EARLY PRINTING !N AMERICA. 


BY S. J. HAMILTON. 


ARTICLE FOURTH. 

WE conclude the list of Bradford’s publications 
while in Philadelphia :— 

X. ‘A Refutation of Three Opposers of Truth, 
by plain Evidence of the Holy Scriptures, viz.: 
Pardon Tillinghast, B. Keech, and Cotton Mather ; 
and afew words of a Letter to John Cotton. By 
George Keith. Philadelphia, Printed and Sold 
by William Bradford, Anno 1690.°°  4to. pp. 74. 

XI. ‘*A Serious Appeal to all the more Sober, 
Impartial, and Judicious People of New England 
to whose hands this may come. Printed and 
Sold by William Bradford, at Philadelphia in 
Pennsylvania, in the year 1692.°° 4to. pp. 72. 

This was written by George Keith, and was 
intended as a vindication of the Friends against 
the attacks of Cotton Mather and others. 

XII. ‘A Short Description of Pennsilvania, 
or, A Relation What things are known, enjoyed, 
and like to be discovered in in (sic) the said Pro- 
vince. Presented as a Token of Good Will tor’d 
the People of England. By Richard Frame.— 
Printed and Sold by William Bradford in Phila- 
delphia. 1692.7" 

But one copy of this pamphlet has escaped the 
ravages of time and the paper-mill. Bequeathed 
as a rich legacy, by the late Charles A. Poulson, 
to the Philadelphia Library Company, it now 
forms one of the choicest treasures of that collec- 
tion. It is, so far as can be ascertained, the 
first rhyming (we cannot say poetical) effusion 
published in the Middle States,* and contains a de- 
scription in rhyme, of varied metre, of the various 
animate and inanimate objects most likely to 
attract the attentive eyes of a stranger, 

This unique copy is in a sad state of dilapida- 
tion, some acid having apparently been used for 
cleaning the pages, which has resulted in the 
entire destruction of a part, and serious damage 
to the remainder of the work. The title-page is 
so injured that the portion which we print in Italic 
can only be supplied conjecturally. The following 
extracts from the introduction (by Mr. Horatio 
Gates Jones) to a reprint? of this rare old pam- 
phlet may not be without interest :— 


* The first volume of verse published in the English 
colonies of America was the “Bay Psalm Book.” Vide 
Tue PRooF-SHEET, July, 1867. 

+ [We have compared this reprint with the original, 
and find it to be a remarkably correct fac-simile. Typo- 
graphically, it reflects great credit on the amateur who 
executed it. But about a hundred copies were printed, 
a few of which are for sale by Messrs. John Penington 
& Son, No. 127 South Seventh street, Philadelphia.—Ep.] 
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“Tt is much to be regretted that nothing positive 
has been yet discovered concerning Frame’s early 
history, his pursuits, or his death, I trust that 
future researches will reveal some important facts. 
It would be areal pleasure, even at this distant day, 
to do honor to one through whose writings I have 


been able to establish the date of the organization of 


the first paper-mill in America, 

“For many years it was currently reported, and 
as generally believed, that the ‘Ivy Mill,’ of Thomas 
Wilcox, on Chester Creek, in Delaware County, 
was erected in 1714; that it was the first paper-mill 
in America; and that Mr. Wilcox was the first paper- 
maker. These statements have been incorporated 
in numerous standard works, and have been spread 
over the land in newspapers and periodicals, and 
this, too, despite the facts which Mr. Barton, in his 
Life of David Rittenhouse, has so carefully collected 
on the subject of the first mill. 

“This poem of Richard Frame’s—so homely in 
its metre, and so quaint in its style—printed in 
Philadelphia, in 1692, by William Bradford, proves 
beyond a doubt that in that year, ‘A. Paper-mill, 
near Germantown,’ was in operation. The history 
of that same mill, knownas ‘ The Rittenhouse Paper- 
mill,’ has lately been written by myself, at the 
request of The Historical Society of Philadelphia 
| Pennsylvania]; and, from numerous original docu- 
ments, if has been clearly established that the mill 
was erected in the year 1690, thus antedating the 
Wilcox Mill by at least forty years. Its exact locality 
was in the township of Roxborough, in the county 
of Philadelphia, not far from the line dividing Rox- 


borough from Germantown, on a small stream of 


water, which, from the earliest times, has been called 
Paper-mill Run, 

“The original pioneer paper-makers in America 
were William Rittenhouse and his son Claus, or 
Nicholas, who were natives of Holland, where the 
family of Rittenhouse (or Ryttinghuysen, as the name 
was formerly spelled) had been for many genera- 
tions engaged in the honorable occupation of making 
paper. Among those who were interested with the 
Rittenhouses in this paper-mill was William Brad- 
ford, the printer of Frame’s poem. . . . . . . 
The site of the mill is still, after the lapse of one 
hundred and seventy years, owned by Mr. Peter 
Rittenhouse, a descendant of the pioneer paper 
maker of America.” 


While in Philadelphia, Bradford printed about 
forty books and pamphlets, many of the latter 
being of a controversial character. 
lication bore the following title :— 

‘A Paraphrastical Exposition in a Letter from 
a Gentleman in Philadelphia to his friend in 
Boston, concerning a certain person who com- 
pared himself to Mordecai.”? 1693. 

In 1692, arose the celebrated Keithian contro- 
versy, Which has been characterized as ‘‘a schism 
of a most serious character,’? and which, as Mr. 
Wallace wittily remarks, caused the Friends to 


His last pub- 


| 
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be friends only in name. A pamphlet* having 
been printed by Bradford for the party out of 
power, his press and materials were seized by 
command of the governor. During his trial for 
printing this ‘*seditious’? pamphlet, occurred the 
incident of the form falling into pi, through the 
loosening of the quoins, while being handled by 
the jury.t . 

The Governor of New York, well knowing the 
value of the press to an infant colony, had some 
time previously made tempting offers to Bradford 
to remove his establishment to that province. 
These had been steadily refused, but being re- 
newed at this period, when Bradford was sufler- 
ing from the persecutions of the so-called Friends, 
and forty pounds a year and the public printing 
being held out as inducements, he very naturally 
accepted the offer. The date of April 10, 1693, 
is fixed by Mr. Wallace as that of the introduc- 
tion of the Press into the province of New York. 

Shortly after, Bradford was appointed Roy AL 
PRINTER, and ina * List of all the Officers em- 
ployed in Civil Offices in the Province of New 
York,’ his name appears among the OFFICERS 
OF THE Crown. Truly, ‘a prophet is not with- 
out honor save among his own kindred.” 

The first issue of the New York press was a 
paper in the English and Dutch languages with 
this polyglot imprint— 

Gedruckt tot Wiewe Yorke, by William Brad- 
fordt, Anno 1693. 

This curious document is an appeal to the 
charitably disposed citizens of New York, in 
behalf of ‘tthe son of Warner Wessels and hus- 
band of Antie Christians, inhabitants and sailors 
of the city of New York,’? who had been cap- 
tured by the Algerine pirates, and were ‘* now at 
Sallay (sic) in miserable slavery under the power 
of the Infidel ;*? and authorizing Stephen Court- 
land, Esq., Peter Jacob Marius, John Kerbyll, 
and John Kipp, to receive subscriptions ; and 
eading, ‘*Given under my hand and seal, at Fort 
William Henry, the 8th day of June, 1693. BEN, 
FLETCHER.” 

Bradford’s second New York issue, in striking 
contrast to his first, was of a belligerent character, 


* This pamphlet was written by Keith, and published 
without the printer’s name, contrary to the statute “in 
that case made and provided.” It was entitled “An 
Appeal from the Twenty-Eight Judges to the Spirit of 
Truth,” &e., and was an attack on the twenty-eight 
Friends by whom Keith had been tried, and by whom 
he had been forbidden “to speak in meeting.’ He called 
them the “Spiritual Court.” 

+ For an interesting account of this trial, the reader is 
referred to Thomas's History of Printing in America, vol. 
ii. p. 15 et seq. 
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being a proclamation notifying the inhabitants 

of New York that, ‘** Whereas there is actual war 
between our Sovereign Lord and Lady, William | 
and Mary, and the French king, and 

that the French have designed a squadron of 
Ships with Land Forces against the Province of 

New York,’ beacons were to be erected on the | 
most prominent headlands of the coast, which 
were to be lighted on the approach of the enemy, 
and that upon such signal being given, the in- 
habitants were to drive their cattle into the 
woods, and repair, with arms and ammunition, 
to their respective places of rendezvous; and 
ending, **T expect a due compliance herein from 
ul Persons, as they will answer the same at their | 
utmost peril.’ The only known copy of this | 
proclamation is in the State Library at Albany. 

Col. Fletcher having been removed in.1698, he 
was succeeded by the Earl of Bellomont, between | 
whom and Bradford difficulties soon arose, and | 
‘*the printer,”’ as he 1s styled by the noble earl, 
was reported to the Council as having neglected | 
his duties for the past four months, and a propo- 
sition made that he ‘tbe debarred from receiving 
any salary”? for that period. 

At the earl’s death, however, which occurred 
in February, 1701, Bradford was again received 
into favor, and his salary as public printer was 
increased to £75 per annum. 

In 1703, he was appointed yestryman of Trinity 
Church, and was a constant attendant at the 
vestry meetings, and half a pew was unanimously 
_ voted to him, December 10, 1703, as a perquisite, 
until the children of the proprietor of the other 
half were of age **to use the same.” 

In October, 1725, when in his sixty-third year, 
he established the New York Gazette, a weekly | 
paper, the first published in New York. His son 
Andrew succeeded in pleasing the Friends much 
better than his father had done, and had _ pre- 
viously issued the American Weekly Mercury in 
Philadelphia, where the descendants of the first 
printer in the Middle States continued his pro- 
fession, from generation to generation, until the 
last work bearing a Bradford imprint was issued 
by his great-great-grandson in 1825, 

From about 1725 until he retired from business, 
Bradford occupied the position of public printer 
to both New York and New Jersey. His death 
took place on the 23d of May, 1752, in his nine- 
tieth year, and his remains rest in Trinity church- 
yard. The New York Gazette concluded a notice | 
of his death with the remark that ‘he left off 
business several years past, and, being quite worn | 
out with age and labor, his lamp of life went out | 
for want of oil.” 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 

THE first number of the seventy-sixth volume 
of this popular magazine is before us. It con- 
tains its usual variety of reading matter, and an 
unusual number of illustrations. Minion type is 
substituted for the Brevier heretofore employed, 
the columns are widened, and thinner leads used. 
By these means about twelve pages are added to 
each number, so that subscribers will receive one 
ninth more matter this year than last at the same 
price. In all respects, the present number is 
fully up to the standard of special excellence that 
has given this publication a foremost place in the 
periodical literature of the country. 

Mr. Louis A. Godey began active life, in 1828, 
as clerk and ‘‘scissors editor’? on the old Daily 
Chronicle of this city, published by Alexander & 
Musgrave. In July, 1830, in connection with 
Mr. Alexander, he established the Lady's Book, 
and purchased that gentleman’s interest in it in 


| 1832. Since then he has continued its publication 


under the gratifying stimulus of a steadily in- 
creasing subscription list, and the proud con- 
sciousness that he is proprietor of a magazine 
that has exercised a refining influence on the 
community, and that has never contained a senti- 
ment that a father might wish to withhold from 
a cherished daughter, 

A prominent cause of the prosperity of the 
Lady's Book lies in the fact that it has constantly 
been original. New features have been presented 
with almost every volume. In the beginning, a 
large proportion of its contents consisted of selec- 
tions from English periodicals, but the publisher's 
pride soon revolted against this course. He de- 


| termined to make it an American magazine— and 


he did so, by adopting just the means necessary 
to carry out that determination. Ile employed 
and paid American authors—paid them liberally. 
We have reliable data for stating that Mr. Godey 
has expended not less than $300,000 for literary 
matter, while his additional payments to native 
artists for designs and engravings have probably 
equalled that large sum. For several years no 
plates were given, and when they were introduced 
a plate number was given once in three months, 
and subscribers were astonished at the publisher's 
liberality. Opposition arose. Then came an in- 
crease in reading matter, and one, two, three, or 
four steel plates a month. Steel fashion plates, 
first plain then colored, were afterwards intro- 
duced, and the latest novelty, in the present 
number, is an extension plate containing twenty- 
four engravings of articles for ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s wear. 

Another peculiarity of Godey (that is, of the 
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Lady's Book, for the words are interchangeable) 


is that he possesses powerfully adhesive qualities. | 


People who come in contact with him seldom get 
away. Mrs. Hale has been associate editor for 
twenty-four years; Mr. Collins has printed the 
Book twenty-six years; Mrs. Parker and her son 
have bound it from the beginning; Mr. Stevens 
has superintended the plate department twenty- 
six years; and: Mr. Geo, S. Jones, the chief clerk, 
has adhered to the establishment, boy and man, 
for twenty-seven years. 


If it were needful to seek for an explanation of 


Mr. Godey's great success, we might find it in 
the fact that, like Longfellow’s ship-builder, 
“His heart is in his work; and the heart 
Giveth grace unto every art.” 

He labors in his chosen field with perseverance, 
energy, and intelligent discrimination, and is 
proud of the monument he is raising. In his 
sixty-third year, he continues the careful per- 
sonal supervision over each number of his Book 
that he exercised when building up its reputation. 
In the business department, however, he has efti- 
cient assistants in his sons, Louis and Francis, 
and in Mr. Jones. 

Personally, Mr. Godey is a perfect type of the 
American gentleman. He commands respect as 
an able and honorable business man; wins the 
esteem of all who approach him by the unaffected 
gentleness and simplicity of his manner; and 





inspires love by the goodness of heart that looks | 


from his eyes and is made manifest by his deeds. 


coo 


PRINTERS’ PAPER-MILL. 

IN July last, we had the pleasure of visiting a 
paper-mill situated on Conestoga Creek, about 
four miles north-east from Lancaster, and we are 
largely indebted to the intelligent explanations 
of Mr. George Ehrhart, the superintendent, for 
the descriptive portion of the article on paper- 
making which appears in this issue of our journal. 

This mill has lately been established by a com- 
pany of Lancaster printers, who, in remembrance 
of their calling, have named it the ‘ Printers’ 
Paper-Mill.*? The building is a very substantial 
one, and is fully stocked with the most improved 
machinery. The springs that supply the water 
for washing the rags and pulp are among the 
fullest and purest we have ever seen or tasted. 
The mill is run by a water-power rated at eighty 
horse, and a boiler large enough for a fifty-horse 
engine generates the steam required for boiling 
the rags, drying the paper, and heating the mill. 

We desire to acknowledge our obligations to 
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Mr. J. M. W. Geist, of the Daily Express, and to 
Mr. C. R. Baer, of the Volksfreund (part owners 
of the mill) for their kind attentions on the occa- 
sion of our visit in search of information. ‘These 
gentlemen will doubtless extend like courtesy to 
any of their brethren of the press who may call 
to witness the highly interesting process of paper- 
making, and any of our readers who can conyve- 
niently do so will be amply repaid for a visit to 
the Printers’ Paper-Mill. 


CHARADE ON THE NAME OF CAMPBELL. 
BY WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED. 
I. 
Come from my First, ay, come! 
The battle dawn is nigh; 
And the screaming trump and the thundering 
drum 
Are calling thee to die! 
Fight as thy father fought, 
Fall as thy father fell, 
Thy task is taught, thy shroud is wrought ; 
so—forward! and farewell! 
II. 
Toll ye, my Seconp, toll! 
Fling high the flambeau’s light, 
And sing the hymn for a parted soul, 
Beneath the silent night! 
The wreath upon his head, 
The cross upon his breast, 
Let the prayer be said, and the tear be shed; 
So—tuke him to his rest! 
lil. 
Call ye my WHOLE, ay, call 
The lord of lute and lay; 
And let him greet the sable pall 
With a noble song to-day! 
Go, call him by his name; 
No fitter hand may crave 
To light the flame of a soldier’s fame 
On the turf of a soldier's grave. 


coe 


ANONYMOUS. 

Or ANON but little is known, although his 
works are excessively numerous. Ile has dabbled 
in everything. Prose and Poetry are equally 
familiar to his pen. One moment he will be up 
the highest flights of philosophy, and the next he 
will be down in some kitchen-garden of literature, 
culling an Enormous Gooseberry to present it to 
the columns of some provincial newspaper. His 
contributions are scattered wherever the English 
language is read. Open any volume of Miscel- 
lanies, at any place you will, and you are sure to 
fall upon some choice little bit signed by Anon. 
What a mind his must have been! It took in 
everything—like a pawnbroker’s shop. Nothing 

yas too trifling for his grasp. Now he was hang- 
ing on the trunk of an elephant, and explaining 
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to you how it was more elastic than a pair of 
India-rubber braces ; and next he would be con- 
structing a suspension bridge with a series of 
monkey's tails, tying them together as they do 
pocket-handkerchiefs in the gallery of a theatre 
when they want to fish up a hat that has fallen 
into the pit. 

Anon is one of our greatest authors. If all the 
things which are signed with Anon’s name were 
collected on rows of shelves, he would require a 
British Museum all to himself. And yet of this 
great man so little is known that we are not even 
acquainted with his Christian name. There is no 
certificate of baptism, no mouldy tombstone, no 
musty washing-bill in the world on which we can 
hook the smallest line of speculation whether it 
was John, or James, or Joshua, or Tom, or Dick, 
or Billy Anon. Shame that a man should write 
so much and yet be known so little! Oblivion 
uses its snuflers, sometimes, very unjustly. On 
second thoughts, perhaps it is as well that the 
works of Anon were not collected together. Tis 
reputation for consistency would not probably be 
increased by the collection. It would be found 
that frequently he had contradicted himself—that 
in many instances when he had been warmly 
upholding the Christian white of a question, he 
had afterward turned round and maintained 
with equal warmth the Pagan black of it. He 
might often be discovered on both sides of a truth, 
jumping boldly from the right side over to the 
wrong, and flinging big stones at any one who 
dared to assail him in either position. Such 
double-sidedness would not be pretty: and yet 
we should be lenient to such inconsistencies. 
With one who had written so many thousand 
volumes, who had twirled his thoughts as with 
a mop on every possible subject, how was it pos- 
sible to expect anything like consistency ? How 
was it likely that he could recollect every litile 
atom out of the innumerable atoms his pen had 
heaped up ? 

Anon ought to have been rich, but he lived in 
an age when piracy was the fashion, and when 
booksellers walked about, as it were, like Indian 
chiefs, with the skulls of the authors they had 
slain hung around their necks. No wonder, 
therefore, that we know nothing of the wealth of 
Anon. Doubtless he died in a garret, like many 
other kindred spirits, Death being the only score 
out of the many knocking at his door that he 
could pay. But to his immortal credit let it be 
said he has filled more libraries than the most 
generous patrons of literature. The volumes that 
formed the fuel of the barbarians’ bonfire at Alex- 
andria would be but a small book-stall by the side 
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of the octavos, quartos, and duodecimos he has 
pyramidized on our book-shelves. Look through 
any catalogue you will, and you will find that a 
large proportion of the works in it have been 
contributed by Anon. The only author who can 
in the least compete with him in fecundity is 
Tbid.— ANON. 


fe 


A THOROUGH SOLDIER. 

Ir is doubtful whether the whole range of litera- 
ture contains a finer example of characterization 
than is to be found in Paolo’s eulogium on Lan- 
ciotto, in Boker’s Francesca da a pro- 
duction which not only challenges the first place 
in American dramatic literature, but will bear 
comparison with the works of the great masters 
of tragic poetry. 


Rimini- 


The lines are as follows :- 


“A mind just fitted to his history, 
An equal balance ’twixt desert and fame. 
No future chronicler shall say of him, 
His fame outran his merit; or his merit 
Halted behind some adverse circumstance, 
And never won the glory it deserved, 
My love might weary you, if I rehearsed 
The simple beauty of his character; 
His grandeur and his gentleness of heart, 
His warlike fire and peaceful love, his faith, 
His courtesy, his truth. I?ll not deny 
Some human weakness, to attract our love, 
Harbors in him, as in the rest of us. 
Sometimes against our city’s enemies 
He thunders in the distance, and devotes 
Their homes to ruin. When the brand has fallen, 
He ever follows with a healing rain, 
And in his pity shoulders by revenge. 
A thorough soldier, lady.” 
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OUR PRESENT NUMBER 
Contains two valuable tables, which can readily 
be detached, and pasted up or otherwise preserved 
for reference. Most book-printers will recognize 
the ** Table of Signatures” as an old acquaintance 
in a new dress—one which we hope will please 
For the **Table of the Quantity of 
Paper required for any Job’? we are indebted to 
the London Printers’ Register, kindly forwarded 
by the editor, Mr. Theodore Kiister. 


their eyes. 
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EXCHANGES. 

WE elsewhere notice all the foreign typographi- 
cal or bibliographical journals that have been 
received, Our very able but somewhat indolent 
assistant has promised to prepare an article, 
novel in its character, in which all our American 
exchanges will be appropriately mentioned. We 


hope to be able to publish it— sometime. 
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PERIODICALS. 
Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Tie first number of this new monthly presents a 
most attractive appearance, and is highly creditable 
to the taste and skill of the publishers and printers. 
The paper is excellent, the type new, and the print- 
ing all that could be desired. The contents are sufti- 
ciently varied, and more than redeem the promises 
of the prospectus, 
Monthly Gossip” is especially to be commended, 
and cannot fail to prove an important feature of this 
promising magazine, 

It is to be greatly regretted that the poetry in this 
number falls far below the standard of the prose. 
We give an extract from “A Welcome to Garibaldi” 
which will serve to illustrate the mean value of the 
whole of this kind of matter. Speaking of the *‘ gold- 
mongers”’ who started, 


“Red shirt, from thy pathway of fire,” 
the poet exclaims— 
“No wonder they shrank to the bowels, 
And inquired what the mystery meant, 
While the ring of thy rusty spur-rowels 
Was shaking their triple per cent.!’ 
Well, maybe not. It must have been a colicky time 
with the brokers, But it isa wonder that a better 
initial poem was not prepared for a magazine of such 
general excellence as Lippincott’s. 

The other rhyming lines are entitled “ My Des- 
tiny.” The writer waits “without the golden gate 
that leads into the realms of Poesy,” and, being 
aware that Shakspeare, Dante, Milton, and others 
are within, laments in this strain :— 

“But I—in vain I knock, 
I cannot ope the lock; 
Hopeless I stand and hopelessly I wait.” 
Comfort, however, comes with reflection: 
“Yet many ne‘er behold 
That mystic gate of gold; 
How blest am I to stand without the gate!’ 


The Italie is in the original, and it is surprising that 
the editor should have overlooked the emphasized 
fact, and imagined the author to be within the gate. 
There is no overpowering necessity that each num- 
ber of a periodical should contain poetry, and, feel- 
ing a warm home interest in the deserved success 
of Lippincott's Magazine, we trust that its managers, 
when they have no true poem to present, will be 
content that its pages shall be ‘filled up” with vig- 
orous prose rather than “ blanked out’? with feeble 
verse—which can be found in abundance elsewhere. 


Our Foreign Exchanges. 

THE PRINTERS’ REGISTER.—This is the title of a 
London monthly typographical journal, now in the 
fourth year of its existence. Its editorial columns 
contain very able articles on practical subjects, the 
foreign correspondence is full and instructive, and 
its advertising pages give evidence that its value is 
appreciated by those who have business relations 
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with printers. Among the advertisers we notice 
Messrs. Miller & Richard, of Edinburgh, Stephen- 
son, Blake & Co., and HL. W. Caslon & Co,, of Lon- 
don, all eminent type founders, who present beau- 
tiful specimens of their manufacture in the numbers 
of the Register. The last-named firm are proprie- 
tors of the foundry established by the first WILLIAM 
CASLON, a man of great ability, who was the first to 
establish the reputation of type of English manutie- 
sefore his time, a large proportion of the type 
used in England was imported from Germany. It 
is our intention, during the present year, to prepare 
a sketch of the early English type founders, and we 
shall be grateful to our friends abroad for any infor- 
mation calculated to make such an article acceptable 
to American printers. 


THE PRINTERS’ JOURNAL, Of London, is published 
fortnightly, and comes to us with far greater regu- 
larity than our other foreign exchanges—for which 
the publishers will please accept our thanks. We 
regret exceedingly, gentlemen, that it is not in our 
power to send another copy of our first number, 
which you did not receive though it was duly sent. 
In addition to much valuable original matter, and 
an excellent summary of typographical news, each 
number of the Journal is enriched by a sheet of the 
forthcoming new edition of Zansard’s Typographia, 
which promises to be a more thorough treatise on 
the art of printing than any yet published. 


THE LONDON PREssS NEws.—This is a very neat 
monthly of twenty-four pages, conducted by Mr. 
Wm. Dorrington with marked ability. Its articles 
favoring an increase in the wages of ** readers’” have 
far more than a passing value, 


THE BOOKSELLER is, We believe, the oldest journal 
of its kind now published, and certainly it is one of 
the most complete. It contains reliable information 
in reference to current literature, advertisements 
of all the prominent English publishers, and a priced 
list of the works issued each month, the latter alone 
making it almost indispensable to the scholar and 
the librarian. 


TRUBNER’S AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LITERARY 
Recorp.—To the enterprise of Messrs. Triibner & 
Co. American publishers and authors are largely 
indebted for the introduction of their works into 
Europe. The extended business connections of this 
celebrated firm give it unusual facilities as a book 
distributing house, and its stock of American pub- 
lications, as announced in the Record, indicates that 
our most prominent publishers avail themselves 
fully of those facilities. 


BOLLETTINO BIBLIOGRAFICO—This is a biblio- 
graphical newspaper published at Turin, and issued 
gratuitously, by Signor Biagio Moretti. It contains 
a complete list of new Italian works, and will prove 
very useful to the student of continental literature. 


a 


THE PROOF-SHEET is regularly mailed to many 
other similar publications of which we shall be glad 
to receive an occasional copy in exchange. 
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LONG PRIMER, No. 4. | | 


CuristopHeR CoLumMBus, or Colombo, as the name is 
written in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about 
the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico Colombo, 
a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, 
and it would seem that his ancestors had followed the 
same handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 
Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to 
him since his name has become so renowned as to 
confer rather than receive distinction. It is possible 
some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy 
in those ages had broken down and scattered many of 
the noblest families, and while some branches remained 
in the lordiy heritage of castles and domains, others 
were confounded with the humblest population of the 
cities. The fact, however, is not material to his fame; 
and it is a higher proof of merit to be the object of 
contention among various noble families, than to be 
able to substantiate the most illustrious lineage. His 
son Fernando had a true feeling on the subject. “1am 





CurisToPpHER CoLuMBus, or Colombo, as the name is 

written in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about 

the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico Colombo, 

a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, 
| and it would seem that his ancestors had followed the 
same handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 
Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to 
him since his name has become so renowned as to 
confer rather than receive distinction. It is possible 
some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy 
in those ages had broken down and scattered many of 
the noblest families, and while some branches remained 
in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 
} were confounded with the humblest population of the 
| | cities. The fact, however, is not material to his fame; 
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SMALIL PICA, No. +4. 


CuRISTOPHER CoLuMBus, or Colombo, as the name 
is written in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, 
about the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico 
Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontana- 
rossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ancestors 
had followed the same handicraft for several gene- 
‘ations in Genoa. Attempts have been made to 
prove him of illustrious descent, and several noble 
houses have laid claim to him since his name has 
become so renowned as to confer rather than receive 
distinction. It is possible some of them may be in 
the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had 
broken down and scattered many of the noblest 
families, and while some branches remained in the 
lordly heritage of castles and domains, others were 
confounded with the humblest population of the 
cities. The facet, however, is not material to his 
fame; and it is a higher proof of merit to be the 
object of contention among various noble families, 
than to be able to substantiate the most illustrious 
lineage. His son Fernando had a true feeling on 
the subject. Iam of opinion, says he, that I should 
derive less dignity from any nobility of ance stry than 
From heing the SOW of such a father. Columbus Was 
the oldest of four children; having two brothers, 
Bartholomew and Giacomo, or James ‘(written 
Diego in Spanish), and one sister, of whom nothing 
is known but that she was married to a person in 
obscure life called Giacomo Bavarello. At a very 
early age, Columbus evinced a decided inclination 
for the sea; his education, therefore, was mainly 
directed to fit him for maritime life, but was as 
general as the narrow means of his father would 
permit. Besides the ordinary branches of reading, 
writing, grammar, and arithmetic, he was instructed 
in the Latin tongue, and made some proficiency in 
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SMALL PICA, No. 4. 


NIGHT AT CORINTH | 
Tis midnight: on the mountains brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down; 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, | 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright ; 
Who ever gazed upon them shining 
And turned to earth without repining, 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their eternal ray? 
The waves on either shore lay there, 
Calm, clear, and azure as the air; 
And searce their foam the pebbles shook, 
But murmured meekly as the brook. 
The winds were pillowed on the waves; 
The banners drooped along their staves, 
And, as they fell around them furling, 
Above them shone the crescent curling; 
And that deep silence was unbroke, 
Save where the watch his signal spoke, 
Save where the steed neighed oft and shrill, 
And echo answered from the hill, 
And the wild hum of that wild host 
Rustled like leaves from coast to coast, 
As rose the Muezzin’s voice in air 


In midnight call to wonted prayer. 
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THE PROOF-SHEET. 


D3hRIgVileR, No. 5. 


CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUs, or Colombo, as the name is written in 
Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. Ile 
was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah 
Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had 
followed the same handicraft for several generations in Genoa. 
Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, and 
several noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has be- 
come so renowned as to confer rather than receive distinction. — It 
is possible some of them may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy 
in those ages had broken down and scattered many of the noblest 


CABINET POEMS. 


LOVE ONCE, LOVE EVER. 
SuHauw I, hopeless, then pursue 

A fair shadow that still flies me ? 
Shall I still adore, and woo 

A proud heart that does despise me ? 
Ia constant love may sow, 
But, alas! a fruitless show. 


Shall I by the erring light 
Of two crosser stars still sail, 
That do shine, but shine in spite, 
Not to guide, but make me fail ? 
Ta wandering course may steer, 
But the harbor ne’er come near. 


Whilst these thoughts my soul possess, 
Reason passion would o’ersway, 
Bidding me my flames suppress, 
Or divert some other way ; 
But what reason would pursue, 
That my heart runs counter to. 


So a pilot, bent to make 
Search for some unfoundout land, 
Does with him the magnet take, 
Sailing to the unknown strand; 
But that, steer which way he will, 
To the loved north points still. 
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MINION, No. 6. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in 
Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was 
the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontana- 
rossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ancestors had followed the 
same handicraft for several generations inGenoa, Attempts have been 
made to prove him of illust,.ous descent, and several noble houses have 
laid claim to him since his name has become so renowned as to confer 
rather than receive distinetion. It is possible some of them may be in 
the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches re- 
mained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others were con- 


CABINET POEMS. 


TO CELIA, 

DRINK to me only with thine eyes, 

And IT will pledge with mine; 
| Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And [ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise, 
Doth ask a drink divine; 

But might L of Jove’s nectar sup, 
L would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving it a hope that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon did’st only breathe, 
| And sent’st it back to me: 

Since when it grows, and smells, | swear, 
Not of itself, but thee. 


SONG, 
The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain: 
And yesterday's snecr and yeste rday’s frown 
Clan nerer come over again, 
Siveet wife, 


No, nerer come over again, 
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NONPAREIL, No. 7. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, was 
born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. He was the son of Dominico 
Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would 
seem that his ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations 
in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, and 
several noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has become so re- 
nowned as to confer rather than receive distinction. It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches remained in the 
lordly heritage of castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest 
population of the cities. The fact, however, is not material to his fame; and it is 
a higher proof of merit to be the object of contention among various noble fami- 
lies, than to be able to substantiate the most illustrious lineage. His son Fer- 


CABINET POEMS. 


GENTLY, GENTLY! 

BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 
Tuoveu he neither sighs nor groans, 
Death is busy with his bones: 

Beer him o’er the jutting stones 
Gently, gently! 


Sisters, faithful to your vow, 

Swathe his limbs and cool his brow: 

Peace! his soul is passing now, 
Gently, gently! 


He has fallen in the strife! 

Tell it to his widowed wife, 

And to her who gave him life, 
Gently, gently! 


Loudly praise the brave who gem, 

With their blood, our diadem ; 

And their faults,—oh, speak of them 
Gently, gently! 


INTERLUDE FROM “THE PRINCESS.” 
Tuy voice is heard through rolling drums 
That beat to battle where he stands ; 
Thy face across his fancy comes, 
And gives the battle to his hands: 
A moment, while the trumpets blow, 
He sees his brood about thy knee ; 
The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
And strikes him dead for thine and thee. 
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AGATE, No. 3. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written in Italian, was 
born in the city of Genoa, about the year 14. He was the son of Dominico 
Colombo, a wool comber, and Susannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would 
seem that his ancestors had followed the same handicraft for several generations 
in Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious descent, and 
several noble houses have laid claim to him since his name has become so re- 
nowned as to confer rather than receive distinetion., It is possible some of them 
may be in the right, for the feuds in Italy in those ages Raa broken down and 
scattered many of the noblest families, and while some branches remained in the 
lordly heritage of castles and domains, others were confounded with the humblest 
population of the cities. The fact, however, is not material to his fame: and it 
is a higher proof of merit to be the object of contention among various noble 
families, than to be able to substantiate the most illustrious lineage. His son 
Fernando had a true feeling on the subject. ** Lam of opinion,’ says he, **that 
1 should derive less dignity from any nobility of ancestry, than from being the 











CABINET POEMS, 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER, 
BY GEORGE H, BOKER. 


CLOSE his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 


Lay him low! 


As man may, he fought his fight, 
Proved his truth by his endeavor; 
Let him sleep in solemn night, 
Sleep forever and forever! 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
‘In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Fold him in his country’s stars, 
Roll the drum and fire the volley! 
What to him are all our wars, 
What but death bemocking folly ? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


Leave him to God's watchful eye, 
Trust him to the hand that made him! 
Mortal love weeps idly by; 
God alone has power to aid him! 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 


' 


Lay him low! 
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YOLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 

/ Jayne Street, Philadelphia, respectfully announce 
to Printers and Publishers, that they are fully prepared 
to furnish all the materials necessary for fitting up a 
complete Printing Establishment. ‘hey have lately 
introduced a large quantity of New Mac hinery, 
ing all the latest improvements, and feel confident of 
being able to fill all orders with which they may be en- 
trusted in a satisfactory manner. Using the very best 
metal in the manufacture of their type, and giving par- 
ticular attention to the minute details of the business, 
they trust that they will continue to receive a liberal 
share of patronage. Estimates cheerfully given. 

OFFER FOR SALE 


E 
W cond-Hand Presses :— 


DouBLE-CYLINDER Hor Press, bed 32 & 49 inches inside 
of bearers. Price, $2,500. This press is in thorough 
repair, and can be seen in running order at our ware- 
rooms. It is furnished with an extra fountain for a 


THE FOLLOWING SE- 





single cylinder, and wfll answer admirably for a daily | 





| 


embody- | 


paper whose success is not sufficiently assured to war- | 


rant the purchase 
$5,000, 
_ One CARD AND BILLHEAD Press, BABCOCK’S PATENT, 
< Winches inside of chase. Price, $150. This press is 
pt tically new, having és - n run only about two weeks. 
LLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


of a new press at the cost of about 


VYORDON’S FRANKLIN CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 
These well-known Presses are for sale by COLLINS 
& M’LEESTER, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia, who 


keep the Quarto and Eighth Medium sizes constantly | 


on hand, 


Half Medium, 13 & 19 inside chase, $550 
do with Fountain, 575 
Quarto Medium, 10 x < inside chase, 425 


Kighth - 7X1 “ 20 
Steam Fixtures, $15. ‘Boxing, $10, &7, and &5 
ITERING - M AC HINES, “BR ASS RU LE « CU T TE RS 
and LEAD-CUTTERS, “ eeu patterns 
)LLENS & M’LEESTER. 


N 


For sale by 


DAMS JOB PRESSES.—These Presses are remark- 
able for excellent Distribution, Strength, and 
Durability. 
No. 1. Ph iten, 5X 8 inches, 
No. 2. 9x12 “ 
Boxing ae ae R15. 
)LLINS «& 


#100 
10 


For sale by M’LEESTER. 





YOLLINS & M’LEESTER GIVE “GRE AT ATTEN- 
tion to Designing, Engraving, and Electrotyping 


Newspaper and Magazine “Heads, or furnish them in 


auny style of type that is manufactured, 
\ ELLS’S NONPAREIL CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 
These Presses are extensively used in the West- 
ern States, and are highly recommended. They are 
strongly built, and will print matter the full size of 
platen, They are very compact, the largest occupying 
uw space of but four feet square. They are made of four 
sizes, as follows :— 


No.1, Platen, 14 24 inches, $700 

q - MxIs WW) 
- < “ Sa 400 
* - _ ee 250 


Boxing, KG to #12. 
For sale by 


Steam Fixtures extra 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 








PNGRAVING, STEREOTYPING, AND ELECTRO- 
4 typing promptly e —, in the best style and at 
moderate prices by LLINS & M’LEESTER. 


YOLLINS & M’LEESTER ARE AGENTS FOR THE 
Sale of the following Presses, specially designed to 
execute the work of Country Newspaper Offices :— 
Hor’s SINGLE LARGE CYLINDER HAND-PRINTING Ma- 
CHINE.—Bed 31 43 inches. Price, 81,750. 
TAytor’s Improvep CountTRY NEWSPAPER 
Bed 31 46 inches. Price, $1,540. 


PREss.— 


Hoew’s RatLway Press.—Bed 31 46 inches. Price, 
1,350. 
PorTer’s Country NEWSPAPER AND Jon Press.— 


Bed 30 46 inches. 
distribution), $1,250 
CAMPBELL’s COUNTRY 
Price, complete, $1,660 
The above prices include Boxing and Shipping. 
Steam can be applied to either of these etov ype the 
pulleys, shafting, and hangers being furnished at an 
extra cost of about $50. 


Price (with table and eylindrical 


Press.— Bed 31 x 46 inches. 
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Fs: SALE.—TWO PAIR OF TWIN CHASES AND A 
complete set of Cotumn and Heap Ruves for an 
| eight-page Paper 2739 inches, in good order, Will be 
| sold at half the price of new material. The rules can be 
refaced, so as to be equal to new, at trifling cost. 


Apply to COLLINS & MLEESTER, 

705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 

R. HOEK & COMPANY'S MACHINERY.—COLLINS & 

M’LEESTER are agents for all Presses and Print- 

ing Material manufactured by this celebrated firm, in- 

cluding Adams Presses, Double and Single Cylinder 

Presses, Hydraulic and Standing Presses, Railway 

Ticket Machines, Paper-wetting Machines, Cast-iron 

Stands, &c. All of which are furnished at Manufac- 
turers’ prices. 


Wwe. TYPE OF ANY 
Woop Borpers, 

the best Manufactories, 
For sale by 


SIZE AND EVERY STYLE, 
Woop RuLe anp Circves, from 


COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 


] LACK WALNUT EAGLE CABINETS.—These cele, 

brated Cabinets, containing sixteen full-size cases, 
twenty three-quarter size cases, and two drawers, and 
furnished with galleys or cases on top, are kept con- 
stantly on hand by COLLINS & M’LE a ER. Price, 
$110. These are the most complete Cabinets in the 
market, are carefully and substantially made, and are 
at once the most useful and tasteful furniture that can 
be placed in a printing-oftice 


BRASS CIRCLES 
Br: iss ee sticks, 
COLLINS & tt L. EESTER. 


] RASS GALLEYS, ggg OVALS, 
srass Riglet, 
For sale by 


NEHAPLIN’S ROLLER VARNISH, 
J AND RENOVATING PRINTERS’ 
plied for.) 


FOR IMPROVING 
RoLLers,. (Patent ap- 
After many experiments, the inventor now 
offers this Varnish to his fellow-printers, confident that 
he has succeeded in producing an article long and 
much needed in every printing-office. Hestates that by 
a proper application of this Varnish, old or worn rollers 
receive the tone, freshness, and tack of new rollers, 
without their inordinate softness. 
PrRiceE—ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 
705 Jayne St., Philadelphia. 


HE TREMONT SAFE AND MACHINE COMPANY’S 
Card Cutter, with wood bed and drawer, run by 
rack and pinion, 
Cuts 28 inches. Price, #40. Boxing, &2. 

THE RUGGLES PATENT ROTARY CARD CUTTER 
is made of three sizes :— 
25-inch (iron bed), *38. 
30-inch (wood bed), 45. 

For sale by 


36-inch (wood bed), *55. 
Boxing, *2. 
COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
VYROVER’S PATENT COMPOSING STICK,.—This 

Y well-known and convenient Composing Stick is 
for sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER, No, 705 Jayne 
Street, Philadelphia, at the following prices :— 

6-inch 81.75 10-inch #2.05 14-inch $2.65 = 18-inch $3.25 

8-inch 1.75 12-inch 2.35 16-inch 2.95 20-inch 3.50 


YOLLINS & M’LEESTER ARE AGENTS FOR THE 
/ Sale of A. & B. Newsury’s ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES, 
of the followi ing sizes :— 
9x 28 ine hes, inside be arers, W ith fri ume, 
16 5 cs 
9) 
16 Q 2 
These Presses are similar to most others, being made 
with iron bed and heavy iron impression roll, with 
flanges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are 
varnished hard wood bodies, with neat and substantial 
iron legs. 


an 
33 
45 





“ ithout frame 
“ “ 


We have also for sale the celebrated 
NEWBURY PATENT COMPOSING STICKS. 
Prices same as above given for the Grover Stick. Also, 
NEWBURY’S MITERING MACHINE. Price, $16. 


B" ACK INKS.—NeEwsPparerR, Book, Jon, anp CARD 
Inks, of the very best quality, at prices ranging 


from 25 cents to #7 per Ib. 
For sale by COLLINS & M’LEESTER. 
LORED INKS.—COLLINS & M’LEESTER keep 


constantly on hand a full and fresh supply of 
MATHER’s and Wape’s celebrated Colored Inks. 














